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Finally, three courses were open to the states in the adjustment of 
their relations with the national government. They might "take no 
action whatever ... in which case their . . laws would 

become obsolete through the precedence of the Federal Constitution 
and laws; they might omit [various laws] ... in the re-codifi- 
cation of state laws or in the revised state constitutions, which omission 
would amount to a repeal; or they might specifically repeal parts or 
all of their . . . laws" (p. 98). Each course was followed by 
about an equal number of states. 

William Stare Myers. 



The Social Evil in New York City. A Study of Law Enforce- 
ment by the Research Committee of the Committee of Four- 
teen. (New York: Andrew H. Kellogg. Pp. xxxvi, 268.) 

The Committee of Fourteen was organized in 1905 for the suppres- 
sion of Raine's law hotels in the city of New York. The present investi- 
gation is directed to twenty-eight topics including prostitution in tene- 
ments, dance halls, the cadet system, seduction, immoral exhibitions, 
midwifery and abortion, employment agencies, etc. Its plan is to state 
(1) the provisions of law bearing on each topic; (2) the conditions 
preceding and leading up to the passage of these laws; (3) the degree to 
which they have been subsequently enforced, as shown by official 
records; (4) a field study of the effects following from the laws; (5) a 
summary of the influences, civic or political, tending to promote or 
defeat their success. 

It is made clear that in addition to the relatively constant element of 
vice due to human frailty and imperfection of social development, there 
is a great amount of vice which is due to the active promotion of the 
business of prostitution. Many of the women who are in houses of pros- 
titution are there because they have been forced, ensnared, or enticed 
by men who derive profit from their corruption. And many of the men 
who visit prostitutes do so because of insidious appeals to their lust, 
including -active and extensive advertising and solicitation. The laws, 
for the most part, fail to reach the responsible partners in the business; 
and there are many who directly or indirectly derive profits from it. 

Frequent additions are made to the long and heterogeneous list of 
enactments which quiet the public mind with the belief that protection 
has been afforded, when the lack of intelligence concerning related legis- 
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lation, the rulings of the courts, and numerous subterfuges, render such 
legislation comparatively futile. 

The responsibility for the enforcement of the laws is divided between 
eight departments — three of the state and five of the city government — 
which for the most part act without any plan of cooperation. A per- 
manent unsalaried commission appointed by the governor or mayor is 
necessary in order to exercise that vigilance which is the price of public 
safety and which must be not too inferior to the vigilance of the powers 
that prey, and which shall supply not only to legislators but to the public 
an adequate knowledge of conditions. 

Edward C. Hates. 



Responsibility for Crime. By Philip A. Parsons. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company. 1909. Pp. 194.) 

Dr. Parsons has written an extremely readable study of crime and the 
criminal from the standpoint of Professor Giddings' explanation of 
society as "a product of like response to stimuli." So long as sociolo- 
gists disagree in regard to the adequacy of this explanation, a work whose 
conclusions are based upon it is destined to meet with dissent in certain 
quarters. Moreover, as long as our statistical data in regard to crime 
remain so inadequate that we find great difficulty in answering the 
question whether crime has increased in the United States in the last 
decade or two, just so long will some of the important problems of penal 
science remain unsolved. Yet, despite these considerations, Dr. Parsons 
states with the utmost confidence propositions in regard to which, at 
the present stage of our knowledge, there may easily be a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. 

He emphatically denies the possibility of reforming the criminal and 
bids us to abandon the attempt. Instead he advocates the segregation 
and permanent detention of the culprit, the immediate withdrawal of all 
his rights and privileges as a citizen, and the devolution of his property 
to the next of kin (p. 154). In this plan no provision apparently is 
made for a difference in the treatment to be accorded to prisoners con- 
victed of widely different offences. All sentences, at least, are for life. 

The position which Dr. Parsons thus assumes rests upon the theory, 
which he fails to demonstrate, that hereditary influences are much 
more potent than environmental conditions in the production of the 
criminal. Until penologists have made greater use than they have 



